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this interlude, however, the throne has since 1837 become ever more solidly
based in the estimation and respect of the people, compared with its position
under George IV. and William IV. Socially, the Crown has evolved with the
evolution of the British people. As aristocracy adapted itself to middle-class
ways in the nineteenth century, so did the Crown. The Court bulked less in
public life, the Royal Family more. It is the domestic aspect of the Crown
which is its most characteristic feature.

Though the monarch acts through receiving and giving advice rather than
by command, his power and influence were, and have continued to be, great,
though not obvious nor looming large in the Constitution. As soon as Queen
Victoria had graduated through the tutelage of Lord Melbourne, she began to
exercise her own will in the affairs of Government; her published correspondence
proves that this exercise of her will was continuous, though no other action of
hers equalled in importance her and Prince Albert's intervention in the " Trent
Affair." l The British Documents on the Origins of the War contain the minutes
made by King Edward in dispatches, which prove his interested supervision,
though his comments usually amount to simple approval of the Government's
policy. The same series prints minutes of King George V.; though not numerous,
they reveal independent judgment.2 In domestic politics, his advice is con-
sidered to have been decisive in the Cabinet crisis of 1931 and possibly on certain
other occasions. Authority increased with age and experience, and King
George's in the last ten years of his reign must have been weighty. The House
of Windsor has managed to combine such authority with the tactful self-suppres-
sion as well as assertion which the position of a constitutional sovereign demands.

George V, once said to the United States ambassador, Page: " Knowing
the difficulties of a constitutional monarch, I am thankful that I was not
born an absolute one." As a matter of fact, the position of a constitutional
monarch is probably much more difficult to fill adequately than that of an
absolute crown.

History is a record of the life of humanity upon the face of the earth. Down
until almost the other day, humanity's various units were so separated by
distance from each other that the history of each unit could be treated by itself.
To-day this is no longer possible, as the revolution in communications brings
all the peoples into contact at every moment of the day or night. The British
Empire, being no compact area, but spread about over the globe is peculiarly
responsive to this revolution in communication, without which, indeed, it could
scarcely avoid breaking up. The steamship, the cable, the wireless, the aero-
plane, are the mechanical bonds of the Empire, supporting the spiritual bond
which community of experience has engendered in the British peoples.

This British Empire, which is so lacking in uniformity as to defy definition,

1 See above p. 430.        a E.g. British Documents on the Origins of the War, vol. x. part i. p. 588.